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Incidents and Reflections—No. 170. 


SENSE OF IMPENDING DANGER—TRUST IN 
DIVINE PROTECTION. 


When Hannah Field, from America, was on 
a religious visit in England, two Friends ac- 
companied her from Sheffield to Barnsly. After 
an evening meeting there, urgent business re- 
quired their return home that night. Hannah 
Field, hearing of their intention, endeavored to 
dissuade them from going, and on their plead- 
ing the necessity of it, said, “ Well, friends, if 
you do it I have a strong apprehension that you 
may be robbed on the way. You had better 
wait till to-morrow morning.” But, being two 
together, and having good horses, they neverthe- 
less concluded on going. On parting from them 
she said again, “I shall be very glad if you 
escape being robbed.” They had gone about 
half-way to Sheffield, riding near one another, 
in earnest conversation on some interesting sub- 
ject, when, suddenly, a man sprung from the 
roadside, to take hold of one of the bridles, while 
others behind, also tried to seize the horses, and 
another man, armed, was drawing near. The 
Friends so quickly put their horses at full speed, 
that the man who had seized the bridle was 
thrown on one side, and those behind let go their 
hold. A shrill whistle, answered by another 
right before them, increased their sense of dan- 
ger, but they had no other course than to go 
forward, which they did at full gallop. The 
night was dark, and they got home safely. 

The same power that at times gives to his 
servants a sense of impending danger, at others 
gives them a confidence in his protecting care. 
When Stephen Grellet was in Italy, in 1819, at 
a time when the country was much overrun 
with banditti, an order was sent to him by the 
military commanders to furnish him with sol- 
diers to protect him on his way to Naples from 
the numerous highway robbers. To this he re- 
plied, acknowledging the civility of the friend 
who furnished it, and saying that he placed his 
confidence in the saving power of Him in whose 
service he was engaged, who is the Captain of 
salvation to all who put their trust in Him— 
adding, “should He permit me to fall a prey to 
the hands of unrighteous men, I submit to his 
sovereign will.” 

When about to return to America, in 1820, 
he went on board a vessel at Liverpool bound 
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for New York; and on sitting down quietly in 
the cabin, he says, “ I felt sweet peace there. It 
seemed to me like a little sanctuary, and now on 
the eve of my return home, the gracious promise 
made at the time of my departure from America 
was sweetly revived, ‘ Verily my presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.’” He 
reached New York in safety. 

In 1814, the same Friend felt that his service 
in Europe at that time was fulfilled, and hearing 
that there was a ship ready to sail for New York 
to exchange prisoners (for it was then a time of 
war between England and the United States), 
he obtained liberty to sail in her. The vessel 
was reported to be unseaworthy, so that he was 
“ introduced into deep exercise and close search- 
ing of heart, to know if it was indeed right to 
embark” in her. But feeling a trust that she 
would convey him safely to America, he was 
favored with “a sweet calmness and peace of 
mind in the prospect of going by her.” The 
voyage was a boisterous and uncomfortable one, 
and they were at times exposed to much danger, 
and shortness of provisions, but they reached 
New York without any serious damage. Of his 
own feelings during this time of trial, Stephen 
Grellet says: “At seasons when violent winds 
and foaming billows assailed our very frail and 
shattered vessel, and my fellow-passengers saw 
no possibility for us to escape a watery grave, 
this gracious promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee,’ was revived. Thus 
did my gracious Lord uphold me, and deliver 
me; forever adored and praised be his holy 
name.” 

The danger from robbers, both by land and 
sea, to which S. Grellet was exposed in Europe, 
during the unsettled times in which he journeyed 
there, was by no means imaginary or slight. 
His Journal contains frequent allusions to it. 
When crossing the Apennines in Italy, he men- 
tions that on that day, several persons were 
plundered by them, “ but we saw nothing to dis- 
turb us.” The next day, he records, “ We were 
favored this day also not to meet with robbers. 
Some of the people where we stopped to refresh 
our horses seemed to marvel how we had escaped 
them, but I knew to whom I am indebted; the 
Lord is the Almighty protector of those who put 
their trust in Him, blessed for ever and ever be 
his holy name!” After passing from Naples to 
Rome he makes the record, “ Through the Lord’s 
merciful preservation, I have again escaped fall- 
ing into the hands of banditti, which abound on 
this road, notwithstanding the severity of the 
laws against them. Every few miles I beheld 
the horrible sight of human flesh hanging on 
posts by the sides of the road, near the places 
where murders have been committed, giving evi- 
dence that they have been many. How often 
in these my journeyings, do I feel as if my life 
was offered up; day after day, and night after 
night, I know not but that I may fall a prey to 
the hands of unrighteous and wicked men; but 
very good and gracious is my blessed Lord ; how 
precious is the sense of his Divine presence!” 





No. 12. 


Does not this experience remind the reader of 
the language of the Psalmist, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid ?” 

On one occasion, when travelling in Germany, 
Stephen Grellet met with a very narrow escape. 
He was travelling in the night in a sleigh with 
post horses, when a robber sprang from behind a 
tree to take hold of the horses’ heads, whilst the 
others were coming by the side of the sleigh. 
But the horses being spirited, and the driver 
giving them a touch of his whip, they sprang 
forward, threw off the man on one side, and they 
were soon out of reach. Although during those 
perils, he daily felt his life to be in jeopardy, 
yet at seasons, he says, “I am comforted in the 
belief that the Lord will not suffer anything to 
befall me, but what He will give strength to en- 
dure, and condescend to sanctify to me.” 

When among the islands of Greece, in 1819, 
on his way to the Island of Tinos, he records the 
following adventure: “We had proceeded only 
a few hours toward that island, when we met a 
vessel, the crew of which told us that last night 
they were chased by pirates, in two large row- 
boats, full of men. They had fired several times 
at them, but their vessel sailing well, had enabled 
them to escape. This was unpleasant informa- 
tion; but as it was now noon, we hoped to escape 
them. As we were going between the two islands, 
Andros and Tinos, we discovered at a distance a 
row-boat, which we thought might be a fisher- 
man, and we kept on*our course; but the wind 
dying away we saw two other boats join it and 
come towards us. Our captain soon knew them 
to be pirates of the worst kind, who destroy lives, 
sink the vessel, and carry way only the plunder. 
We were very near an inlet on Tinos, but there 
was no wind, and the boat too clumsy to be acted 
upon by our oars. Meanwhile the pirates had 
come very near us. It did not appear that we 
could escape their merciless hands, when He 
who commandeth the wind and the sea, and they 
obey Him, caused the wind to blow from the very 
direction which took our boat, fast as the flight 
of a bird, right into the inlet of the island, where 
the pirates dared not venture. Had not the 
Lord thus in mercy interposed, a few minutes 
more would probably have ended our mortal 
lives. Surely we have cause to bless and to 
magnify his adorable name! Our Greeks ap- 
peared to be sensible of the wonderful escape.” 


J. W. 





Many persons seem to think that the acknowl- 
edgment of their faults in a large measure ex- 
cuses those faults. But the habit of making such 
acknowledgments of a fault without the concur- 
rent effort or desire to correct that fault, is more 
likely to increase the evil tendency than to de- 
crease it. When a man has taken pains to as- 
certain just where he is in error, he has turned 
his face toward the correction of his error. But 
his is a fatal position if just then he takes no 
steps in the Sanction of his new facing. — Se- 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienv.” 
A Vacation Across the Atlantic. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

The House of Lords is a large rectangular 
hall, with a high ceiling. Both walls and ceil- 
ing are magnificently adorned with splendidly 
carved dark-colored wood. Elaborate and ex- 
pensive stained glass windows admit a soft 
light on the scene below. A small space at one 
end is reserved for strangers. At the far end is 
the throne; and I should think the Queen 
would feel herself lost if she ever sat down on 
the ponderous chair. Right in front of the 
throne is a long, sofa-looking sort of a seat, 
called the woolsack, on which the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits, he being the presiding officer of the 
House. In front of him, in the middle of the 
room, are some large tables, piled up with books 
and papers, intended for the use of the mem- 
bers. On either side of the tables, facing each 
other, are the raised benches on which the 
Peers sit. The party in power always occupy 
one side of the house, and the opposition face 
them on the other side. 

The members were engaged in a debate about 
a Scottish university, and but little of it was 
comprehended by me. The Lord Chancellor 
wore a gown, and had a tremendous wig falling 
down over his shoulders. Imagine the U. S. 
Vice President presiding over the Senate rigged 
out in that style! Every once in a while he 
would get up and read in a mumbled tone out 
of a large book he held in hand. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, is a thoughtful look- 
ing man, with a bushy, sandy beard. The 
members generally looked like any ordinary 
well-fed, well dressed company of gentlemen. 
Hereditary legislation ought to be a thing of 
the past; and the Peers are beginning to find 
it out; and to save its waning and threatened 

wer, the House of Lords is now considering a 

ill which is intended to debar from its de- 
liberations incompetent members. 

The hall of the House of Commons is also 
very beautiful, but is finished in lighter woods 
than the upper house. Its general arrangement 
is similar. The Speaker also looks very wise, 
and, like the Lord Chancellor, he doubtless is 
so. They each get enormous salaries for their 
services. In both houses the members sit with 
their hats on; and as they have no desks, have 
to write and take notes on their laps. When 
they are approving of any speaker’s remarks, it 
sounds amusing to hear them call out, “ear,” 
“ear.” They mean “hear,” “hear.” Altogether 
they are a tolerably solid looking body of men ; 
but I was disappointed in not seeing either 
sturdy old Gladstone or Parnell. 

Ancient Westminster Hall adjoins the House 
of Parliament. It was built seven centuries ago, 
and many of the greatest scenes enacted in 
English history have occurred within its mas- 
sive and venerable stone walls. The arches 
that uphold the roof are 600 years old, but are 
in perfect preservation, being made of a wood 
that will not decay. How often, I thought, 
have these old arches looked down upon sights 
of revelry or suffering, and how often have they 
reverberated with sounds of royal mirth and 
human eloquence. If they could but speak, 
I think they would tell us that man’s life seems 
but a little span as the generations come and go, 
and that his pride should count as nothing, 
inasmuch as the works of his creation survive 
centuries after he himself has mouldered in the 
dust. 

Sixth Mo. 22nd.—Yesterday I came over to 
Liverpool, and by three o'clock was on the ship, 





ready to start; we did not, however, start until 
after seven o'clock, although advertised to leave 
at the former hour. Soon after dinner we worked 
out into the Channel; and after the excitement 
and delay of getting off, I was glad enough to 
seek sleep in my hard and narrow bunk. 

There are several young Englishmen in the 
cabin, who are going out to the United States 
to seek for business openings. They are nice, 
bright young fellows, with health, strength, 
ability, and some have a little capital, and they 
will doubtless make good citizens. Forward, in 
the steerage, are a lot of Polish Jews—and a 
more dirty and starved lot it would be difficult 
to imagine. There are also in the steerage the 
usual quota of Irish and German people. The 
former will look after our politics, and the latter 
will doubtless help to destroy the quietness of 
our American First-days. It is a pleasure to 
again meet the officers with whom I became 
acquainted on the out-bound voyage. “The ship 
looks very natural and smells exactly the same. 
Why is it that ships have to smell so dreadfully 
bad? An abnormally sensitive nose is a sure 
indication that the first symptoms of seasickness 
are at hand. 

28th.—We have had three days of the most 
disagreeable weather I have ever had out on 
the ocean; and are now two days delayed on 
our trip thereby. This is most unseasonable 
weather, and instead of the summer sea I had 
hoped to enjoy I have been knocked around 
with winter-like storms. For that matter, one 
incesssant train of fog, clouds, rain, blow and 
gale has been my portion since leaving New 
York; and I shall be thankful to get into a 
more genial climate. I have enjoyed just two 
sunshiny days since leaving home. In London 
they say that the sun shines on an average two 
and a half hours out of every twenty-four hours, 
and from my experience I judge that to be a 
liberal estimate. 

The last three days have been very severe. 
One cannot walk anywhere without danger of 
getting pounded with something flying in an 
opposite direction; and the arms and legs ac- 
tually are sore with unusual exercise. When 
you get up in the morning you have to dodge 
your own possessions, which are viciously flung 
at you by Neptune in your own state-room ; and 
the other morning, a perfect baptism of water 
on my unprotected head, hurried me out of my 
bunk quicker than I ever yet accomplished that 
feat. At the table you eat from one plate at 
a time, carefully holding it so as to keep its 
precious contents from sliding into the lap; and 
when you want a drink of water, you get the 
steward to hand it to you from the rack over- 
head, and just as quickly have him to replace 
it. I believe the sensible ones are those who 
have staid in bed the past three days, yet even 
they must be tired of being wedged into position 
during all that dreary time. Those who attempt 
to run around the ship can get into few places, 
for tons of water perpetually sweep our decks 
and make it dangerous to be anywhere except 
below. Down in the cabins the noises one hears 
are terrific. The whistling of the wind through 
the rigging, the huge slaps of the angry waters 
against the ship’s sides, the labored thumps of 
the engine, the whiz-z-z of the screw, the voices 
of men loudly trying to be heard above the 
universal din, and the occasional smashing of 
plates and glass in the saloon—all combine to 
make a storm at sea a tiresome and disagreeable 
experience. Meanwhile the big vessel first will 
dig its nose down as if intending to seek the 
bottom of the ocean; then she suddenly will 








commence to mount higher and higher, staggers 
an instent under the vicious blow of a huge 
wave, then will poise a moment on its crest, and 
once more will sink down into the trough of the 
sea. So we keep up the endless tossing; and I 
feel like giving up the ocean now and forever, 
for it has become so tiresome that I can ac- 
knowledge that an ocean voyage may indeed 
be a dismal failure as a vacation. 
(To be concluded.) 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


The Kingdom of Heaven. 

If I understand it, the Kingdom of Heaven is 
as old as Adam. But he, by transgression, fell 
from its controlling power, and became subject 
to the power of Anti-christ—the deceiver: who 
has ever since ruled and reigned in the hearts of 
the children of disobedience. So, now we have 
two opposing kingdoms before us, the kingdom 
of this world, and the kingdom of our Lord, 
And we have the privilege to become subjects to 
whichsoever kingdom we yield ourselves servants 
to obey; whether of sin unto death or of obedi- 
ence unto righteousness and life. 

When men began to multiply and fill the 
earth, each nation wanted a temporal ruler of 
their own choosing to rule over them. And as 
sin and evil had been suffered, through disobedi- 
ence, to enter the world, and the hearts of the 
children of men, the different nations in select- 
ing their rulers, had to make choice of such men 
as were largely in the mixture of good and evil 
—some more, and some less. And as they had 
ieft the peaceable reign of the Kingdom of 
Heaven under which they were first placed, wars 
and rumors of wars soon prevailed ; sword often 
lifting up sword against nation, causing lamen- 
tation and woe. 

But when the prophecies concerning the long- 
expected Messiah were fulfilled, He came to his 
own, but his own as a nation received Him not. 
Yet the government was designed to be upon his 
shoulders; and of the increase of his spiritual 
government and peace there was to be no end. 
But He did not come in the outward pomp and 
splendor that they were expecting. He did not 
come as a temporal king of the Jews, to deliver 
them from their outward oppressors. But the 
kingdom that He was to set up was to be a 
spiritual one; the deliverance was a redemption 
from sin; the triumphant reign and kingdom 
was victory over spiritual death. And the bless- 
ings of his government were holiness and eternal 
life; and the Church, which He was to be head 
of, was to be composed of such as are gathered 
out of every nation: composed of all, whether 
Jew or Gentile, who embrace the promises of 
God, through that faith which works by love to 
the purifying of the heart. 

But the Jews, and many of the disciples, as 
well as others, were looking for his coming from 
a worldly stand-point. They were trusting, as 
two of his disciples desponding said after his 
resurrection, that it had been He which should 
have redeemed Israel. But He told them that 
his kingdom was not of this world; if it were, 
“then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews.” And He taught 
them to pray that his kingdom should come, and 
his will be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

And has not his kingdom come, and is not 
his will done by such as are under the influence 
of his ruling power, and are governed by it? So 
we need not go after nor follow such as are say- 
ing, “ Lo, here is Christ, or lo, He is there ;” for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. And if 
we have not the Spirit of Christ in us, we are 
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none of his. 
glory. 

But when we assemble to worship God in 
spirit and in truth, are we not, too many of us, 
looking for something outward? And by for- 
saking Him, the fountain of living waters, are 
we not striving, in our own wills and strength, 
to hew out a resemblance, which proves to be 
nothing better than a broken cistern that can 
hold none of the water of life? But which proves 
that we have forsaken the living fountain, and 
become like the Jews, and like many of the de- 
nominations around us, too outward in our views 
and practices. We profess to be a spiritually- 
minded people, and to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. But how does our practice correspond 
with our profession? We profess to be ruled in 
our religious matters by the King of Heaven; 
and to worship the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible. But are we ruled by that Spirit which 
never dies, or grows lifeless or cold, and which 
is invisible? If we are subjects of the Kingdom 
of God, why not look more inwardly for Him? 
We sometimes see, soon after being seated in 
meeting, some turning the leaves of their Bible, 
as if looking for the Spirit in the letter, but at 
the same time making high profession of spirit- 
uality. But actions speak louder than words. 
God is not to be mocked. And that which, at 
times, is highly esteemed among men, is at times 
abomination in the sight of God. So let us seek 
first the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all needful outward things will be added, if 
we seek Him with the whole heart. But “we 
may fight and war and yet have not, because we 
ask not, and we may ask and receive not be- 
cause we ask amiss,” having some selfish motive 
in view. 

The Kingdom of Heaven when reigning within, 
Frees the sorrowing soul from the thraldom of sin; 


And gives strength to endure the trials that come, 
To fit the tried soul for its heavenly home. 


D. H. 


So Christ within is our hope of 


Dustin, Inp., Ninth Mo. 11th, 1888. 
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Preservation of Books in Guiana. 


An article on this subject in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society 
of British Guiana, published at Demerara, gives 
some insight into the effects produced by the 
moisture of the climate, and the precautions 
which are found necessary to obviate its destruc- 
tive influences and those of the insects which 
abound. From this article the following has 
been condensed : 


“In the country districts dampness is very 
destructive, in fact, away from the winds of the 
coast, it is almost impossible to keep a few books 
in good condition during the rainy season. The 
covers become mouldy, the cloth separates from 
the sides, engravings become discolored, and if 
the volumes are not well aired before the mois- 
ture has had time to develop mould, the leaves 
stick together and become a mass of rottenness. 
Black mould, blue mould and yellow mould, 
penetrate the substance of the paper, and if the 
back and covers have been pasted, they become 
the seat of a variety of fungi more interesting to 
the microscopist than to the unfortunate owner.” 

“In Georgetown there is not much difficulty 
in keeping the Library free from damp when 
suitable accommodation is provided. That books 
are being destroyed continually in the city how- 
ever, the examples to be seen at Auction Sales 
very unpleasantly prove. Many of the Medical 
Practitioners keep their consulting rooms on the 
ground-floor, and as the reference library is a 


necessary appendage, it is accommodated in the 
same place, in a book-case or on shelves, against 
the brick wall. In such situations the volumes 
soon become mouldy, and even if not allowed to 
become seriously damaged, they are very dis- 
agreeable to handle, To read a mouldy book is 
one of the most unpleasant tasks of a student. 
Sometimes it will be several months before the 
nasty smell is dissipated by a thorough airing. 
A set of new books in my possession, which had 
been taken up the Demerara River for a few 
months, were unbearable for reading till nearly 
a year after being brought back to Georgetown. 
I have several examples of the effects of damp 
and mould in my collection. One of the works 
being rather rare, I have taken some trouble to 
preserve it. For one-third of its width the leaves 
are thoroughly disintegrated, so that they chip 
off at the lightest touch, another has a crop of 
black mould between each leaf which soils the 
hands when touched, although it has been well 
aired for several years; to brush this off would 
break the leaves in pieces, and even the separa- 
tion of one leaf from another is very risky.” 

“ Before leaving this part of the subject I can- 
not too emphatically condemn the carelessness 
of some of the publishers of the day in sending 
pasted and wire-bound books to a damp tropical 
climate. The wire very soon rusts and the book 
falls to pieces, sometimes, before it leaves the 
booksellers. Authors generally desire that their 
works shall live after them; a little more atten- 
tion to bindings would help in one way to that 
end. Many of the most elegant and showy bind- 
ings become unsightly in a few months, for want 
of attention to the fact that book-binders’ paste 
decomposes immediately in a damp atmosphere. 

“ Coming now to insects pests, the nastiest and 
most disgusting is the Cockroach. It is omnivor- 
ous, but has its partialities, among which noth- 
ing is so pleasant to its palate as the fancy bind- 
ings which decorate some fine illustrated books. 
The publisher sends it out in a gay cover with 
bevelled edges and a wealth of gilding, placing 
the volume in a card-board box to preserve it. 
But the binding is pasted, and the cloth dressed 
with something which the cockroach fancies, so 
he flies from his lurking place after you have 
gone to bed, and the next morning you find 
your beautiful present covered with unsightly 
blotches. When a child sucks the corners of 
his picture-book, the effect produced is exactly 
the same as the work of this insect, but it by no 
means confines itself to the corners, on the con- 
trary it goes over the whole of the exposed part 
of the cover, sucking out the dressing and ex- 
posing the rough fibres of the cloth. In prepar- 
ing books for the tropics, the publishers should 
order the cloth to be finished by rolling, and 
only glue used in the binding. The cockroach 
not only attacks the cloth covers, but it eats the 
leather as well, and would probably find little 
difficulty in devouring the whole book if it could 
find nothing better. It makes very unsightly 
blotches on the edges, where it also excavates a 
hollow to fasten its egg-case, which it glues with 
a kind of cement, covering the case with the 
tiny bits of paper which it has gnawed from the 
hollow. When the book is consulted, about fifty 
pages are found fastened together, and after re- 
moving the case an unsightly pit remains. As 
rough edges are always more liable to the at- 
tacks of insects, a Bibliophile in British Guiana 
has to abandon his preference for uncut books 
and get them gilt-edged if he can afford it. 

“ Wood-ants ( Termites) are as destructive to 
books as to everything else that is not metal or 
stone. They live in darkness, and cannot exist 


on a well-lighted airy book-shelf. Old houses 
almost always have them lurking in the corners, 
ready to take advantage of a pile of periodicals, 
or a book-case placed against the wall, where 
they can work unseen. These insects do not 
mutilate the book by nibbling, or spoiling the 
binding, or boring holes in it ; they simply eat it 
entirely, as a hungry boy eats his thick slice of 
bread. Where, however, the books are a little too 
much exposed for them to work properly, they 
will get into the back between the stitching and 
the cover, through a book-worm’s hole, or if there 
are folding plates which keep the volume from 
closing tightly, they insinuate themselves between 
the leaves. Once inside, they begin to mine; 
there may be apparently nothing wrong outside, 
but when you open the book you find a hollow 
filled with insects, which have eaten almost all 
the letterpress, up to the margins. By keeping 
the shelves away from the walls and giving a 
little attention to wormy volumes, the Library 
may be easily freed from this kind of Biblio- 
phage. Some species of carnivorous ants are 
mortal enemies to termites ; it has been even sug- 
gested that nests of ants should be introduced 
into or near old houses to destroy them, but as 
the remedy may be worse than the disease, such 
experiments should be tried very cautiously. 
“Book-worms are the larve of species of 
Death-watch (Anobium), and one or more kinds 
of moth. The eggs are laid by the parent insect 
in any convenient crevice of the bok, such as 
between the leaves when they are loose, or in the 
space between the stitching and the back. As 
soon as the larva is hatched, it begins to eat its 
way through one leaf after another until it gets 
to the cover, where it is sometimes turned back, 
but more often it will penetrate through one 
volume after another, to the end of the shelf. A 
case has been reported of seventeen volumes per- 
forated by one insect, so that a string could have 
been passed through the whole set. Where there 
are several larvee they will perforate the volume 
in so many places that the leaves can hardly be 
opened and appear like paper lace of a very 
irregular pattern. If not disturbed the perfect 
insect is soon developed, and lays her eggs in 
the old tunnels, from whence comes a new gene- 
ration of 
‘The Grub that grubs in Grub Street for its grub.’” 





Sevectep ror “ Tue Frienp.” 


How Overseers are to be Made, and their Duty. 


I apprehend that every overseer ought to be 
made so, by the Holy Ghost, although they are 
nominated by men; yet I trust, if the churches 
keep to their proper business, and duly attend 
to the direction of Divine wisdom, the members 
will be able to say, it seems good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, that such and such should be 
appointed to such and such services. 

And I believe it not safe to nominate an 
person for services in the church without on 
Divine direction ; although it is to be feared it 
is not enough attended to by many who under- 
take to nominate. 

When they are properly appointed to that 
service, the Apostle gives them their charge in 
this manner: “Take heed, therefore, to your- 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers.” These persons 
who are so appointed, being first anointed for 
that service, are under peculiar obligation to 
watch over all the flock, and to take care that 
all things are kept clean in the Church; and in 
order that they may be able for so great a charge, 
and be qualified for a faithful discharge of their 
duty to the spiritual benefit of those under their 
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care, they must first take heed to themselves ; that 
is, they must examine narrowly into their own 
situation, how they stand approved themselves 
in the sight of their Master. First, and more 
especially, whether their own spirits are seasoned 
with the salt of the kingdom, so as to preserve 
: them savory, and keep them fresh and green, 
| and sweeten their spirits to that degree, as to fit 
j 
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and qualify them for that important duty and 
charge of overseeing, and taking care of the 
flock, and ministering to their spiritual good and 
advantage. 

And in the next place, they ought to examine 
whether their outward conduct quadrates in 
every respect with their profession and high sta- 
| tion. That is, whether their dress and address, 
is their houses and furniture, their pursuit after 
and use of the things of this world, their lives 
and conversations in every respect be exemplary 
| 
























































and instructive to mankind or not; so as to en- 
\ force any advice or caution they may have to 
give those who deviate from the simplicity of 
the Truth; so that they may be able to say to 
t others, Follow us as we have followed Christ. 
Counsel and advice from such faithful and well- 
Tk qualified overseers, will be likely to take effect, 
} | and be well received by those to whom it is ad- 
ministered. If the overseers, and all the leaders 
of the people, were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and careful in attending to their several gifts, in 
watching over one another for good, and over 
all the flock, I doubt not but the fruits of their 
love and labor would soon appear in our Society, 
by a reformation in life and manners. For as 
love abounded, a concern would naturally arise 
for the good of mankind, a labor would be freely 
bestowed upon the thoughtless ones, and a bless- 
ing would attend such labor, arising from the 
spring of love and life. Then the reformers and 
the reformed would rejoice together, and God be 
glorified. This I desire to see accomplished 
more than anything else, but never expect to see 
it, unless the leaders of the people are first stirred 
up to diligence, and go before the flock, and lead 
them on in love.—David Ferris, 1761. 


———o- 


The Little Boy from Barrhead. 


The other day, a poor little waif of a boy, ten 
or eleven years of age, greatly emaciated and 
exhausted by long-standing disease, was brought 
up in the hoist to the operating theatre of the 
Royal Infirmary in Glasgow to undergo an 
F operation, which it was thought might possibly 
i have the effect of prolonging the boy’s life. 
i His condition, however, was so low and unsatis- 
i factory, that there was some fear, not only that 
the operation might not be successful in its 
results, but that during or immediately following 
the operation the boy’s strength might give in 
and his spirit pass away. After reaching the 
theatre, which is seated like the gallery of a 
church; and while the operating table was 
being got ready, the little fellow was seated on 
a cushioned seat, and looking up towards some 
students who were there to witness the opera- 
tion, with a pitiful tremulous voice, he said— 
“Will one of you gentlemen put up just a wee 
prayer for a wee boy—I am in great trouble 
and distress—just a wee prayer to Jesus for me 
in my sore trouble.” The surgeon, patting him 
on the shoulder, spoke kindly to him; but as 
he heard no prayer and saw only a pitying 
smile on the faces of some of the students, he 
turned his head away, and in childish tones and 
words, which were sufficiently audible to those 
around him, he asked Jesus, his Friend, “the 
Friend of wee boys who love Him,” to be with 
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him—to have merey on him in his distress. 
And, while the young doctor was putting the 
boy under chloroform so that he might feel no 
pain during the operation, so long as he was 
conscious, the voice of the boy was still heard 
in words of prayer. The surgeon, as he stood 
by the table on which the boy lay, knowing 
that he had to perform an operation requiring 
some coolness and calmness and delicacy of 
touch, felt just a little overcome. There was a 
lump in his throat which rather disturbed him. 
Soon, however, he heard the words from the 
assistant who was administering the chloroform, 
“Doctor, the boy is ready;” and taking the 
knife in his hand, lump or no lump, had to 
begin the operation. Soon the surgeon was 
conscious that the prayer which the little boy 
had offered up for himself had included in its 
answer someone else—for the coolness of head, 
steadiness of hand, and delicacy of touch, all 
came as they were needed, and the operation 
was completed with more than usual ease, dex- 
terity and success. On the following morning, 
the surgeon going round his ward from bed to 
bed, and coming to that on which the little boy 
lay, saw from the placid, comfortable look on 
his face that his sufferings had been relieved, 
and that all was well with him. Going up to 
the head of the bed, and taking the little, wasted 
hand, which seemed no larger than that of a 
bazaar doll, the surgeon whispered into his ear, 
“The good Jesus heard your prayer yesterday.” 
A bright, happy confident look lit up the boy’s 
face, and with a feeble yet distinct pressure of 
the hand, he looked up in the doctor’s face and 
said, “I ken’t He wud.” And then he added, 
“You, doctor, were gude to me, too.” But 
apparently thinking that the doctor was on 
a different platform, and required something 
tangible for his care and trouble, in a plaintive 
voice, he said, “ But I hae naething to gie you.” 
And then a bright thought came into his mind, 
and with a little cheer in his tone, he added, 
“Tl just pray to Jesus for you, doctor.”— 
Christian Leader. 


nO 


[A Friend in Indiana, now far advanced in 
years, who says “that the doctrines, principles 
and even the practices of ‘Friends’ are dearer 
to me than ever before,” but who “never has 
felt like taking any very active part in the 
separations that have heretofore taken place,” 
yet has found it his duty in some cases “to 
bear an unflinching testimony to our doctrines 
and testimonies,” sends us the following article, 
which, he says, “is not intended as a caricature, 
but simply as a looking-glass, in which the 
Society of Friends [that portion of it which 
has joined in the modern departures from its 
principles] may see itself without any covering 
or distortion to deceive.”] 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Short Sermon. 


“ And when the sons of the prophets, which 
were to view at Jericho, saw him, they said: The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they 
came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the 
ground before him. And they said unto him, 
behold now, let us go, we pray thee and seek 
thy master: lest peradventure the Spirit of the 
Lord hath taken him up and cast him upon 
some mountain, or into some valley. And he 
said, ye shall not send. And when they urged 
him till he was ashamed, he said, Send. They 
sent, therefore, fifty men, and they sought three 
days but found him not.” 2 Kings 2: 15-17. 





Elisha was a plain, old-fashioned farmer, 
until his call to the prophetic office by Elijah, 
whom he followed and by whom he was taught, 
until the time referred to in our text. It wag 
but the natural result, therefore, of his early 
habits and later education that he was a man 
quite conservative—not up to the times. While 
those sons of the prophets were full of life and 
zeal—quite radical. 

Now history and fashions are said to move in 
cycles, or repeat themselves after long intervals, 
So it may be, that the days of Elisha have 
again come upon the ~~ of church history— 
at least in the Society of Friends, as may appear 
by a few items: 


First. The sons of the prophets of the present 
age said to the aged Elishas of the Church: 
Our meetings are too formal and lifeless; we 
pray you, let us send and bring in congrega- 
tional singing. But the Elishas said, ye shall 
not send. But they urged till they were ashamed, 
and they said, Send. 


Secondly. Again, some of them said: Our 
worship is not yet perfect; let us send and bring 
in an organ, and have instrumental music. But 
they said, ye shall not send. Yet being urged 
till they were ashamed, they said, Send. 

Thirdly. Again they said: Our mode of 
accomplishing marriages is too long, too public, 
and even cumbersome. Let us celebrate the 
marriage covenant like others, we will make no 
charges for it—merely accept $5.00 or $10.00 
or more as a present; this, too, will give some 
relief to our needs. But they said, ye shall not 
do so. But they urged it till they became 
ashamed, and said, Ye may. 

Fourthly. Again they said: Our prophesying 
is so constant and laborious, that we have 
neither time nor strength to earn our bread. 
Make us pastors of churches, which shall pay 
us our wages. But the Elishas said, this must 
not be in our Society. But being urged till they 
were ashamed, they said, Ye may have it so. 


Fifthly. Again they said: We are without a 
head or leader; let us have a Bishop in each 
Yearly Meeting, to whom we shall all be in 
obedience. But they said, not so, for Christ is 
Head over all in his Church. But they urged 
it till they were ashamed, and said, Be it so. 

Sixth. Again they said: Our language is too 
solemn ; worldly people cannot understand us 
any better than they do the Bible; let us send 
and have it changed to the speech of modern 
times, with the addition of titles—such as Rev., 
&c.—becoming the dignity of our high and 
noble profession. But they said, ye shall not 
send. But it was urged till they were ashamed, 
and they said, Ye may send. 

Seventhly. Again they said: Our dressing is 
too coarse and plain; it is not respected in the 
higher grades of society ; let us send to Paris for 
the “ Latest Fashions,’—camelback bustles and 
hats trimmed with gay ribbons, feathers and 
stuffed birds—for our sisters; and fine broad- 
cloth and high silk hats for ourselves. But 
again they said, ye shall not send. But when 
they urged it till they were ashamed, they 
finally said, Send. And they sent. 





As you speak the Truth, let your life speak 
the Truth; and as you preach the Gospel, let 
your conversation preach it as well as your 
words; that all Friends wherever you come 
may be a good savor, not only in words, but 
in life and conversation; that the Lord God 
may have his praise and honor.—G. Foz. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


MUSINGS. 


Behold the threat’ning billows roll 
High o’er my head! 
Yet peace and quiet clothe the soul 
ivinely led. 


Thine arm, O Lord, is underneath 
Thy helpless ones; 

Thy hand provides a lasting wreath 
To deck thy sons. 


More precious far than earthly fame 
The “ pillar’s light ; 

’Tis in thy power and thy name 
We move aright. 


Thy goodness crowneth every age, 
And every clime— 
Sure resting-place for saint and sage 
Throughout all time. 
MARSHALLTON, Penna. 


+ 
SELECTED, 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Fling down the faded blossoms of the spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand; 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing: 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm—the autumn rest, 
The peace of human joys—the latest and the best. 


Ah, I remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wind-flower grew beside 
My tangled forest-path, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joy of mysteries cateied, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite. 


And I remember how, in life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture. Now those summer days are fled, 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 


The light of spring, the summer glow, are o’er, 
And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more; 
The tender green is gone from field and tree, 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the blue, 
And leaves fall fast and let the truthful sunlight 
through. 


For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober-tinted: mint and sage, 
Horehound and balm,—such plants as healers know. 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram, and thyme 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpents’ glittering 
slime. 


And round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfume, and the turfy ground 
Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair, 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe, dry places, where the mountain-side 
Lies to the setting sun and no ill beast can hide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or towards the rank, low meadows sadly turn? 
Since here another loveliness I find, 
Safer and not less beautiful, and blest 
With glimpses faint and far of the long-wished-for 
rest. 


Is it an evil to be drawing near 

The time when I shall know as I am known? 
Ts it an evil that the sky grows clear, 

That sunset-light upon my path is thrown? 
That truth grows fairer, that temptations cease, 
And that I see afar a path that leads to peace ? 


Is it not joy to feel the lapsing years 
Calm down one’s spirit, as at eventide, 
After long storm, the far horizon clears, 
The sky shines golden, and the stars subside, 
Stern outlines soften in the sunlit air, 
And still, as day declines, the restful earth grows fair? 


And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn-pricks heal, and take my way 
Down-hill, across a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in ‘the golden calm of dying day, 
Glad that the night is near, aad gh to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, I have not far to go. 
— Sylvia, in the Living Age. 


SELECTED. 
WHO MADE THE STARS? 


Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful blue sky? 

Who made the moon so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high ? 


’Twas God, my child, the Glorious One, 
He formed them by his power ; 

He made alike the brilliant sun, 
And every leaf and flower. 


He made thy little feet to walk, 
Thy sparkling eyes to see ; 

Thy busy, prattling tongue to talk, 
And Tabs so light and free. 


Our various wants his hands supply ; 

He guards us every hour; 

Beholds us with his watchful eye, 
And keeps us by his power. 


Then let thy little heart, my love, 
Its grateful homage pay 
To that kind Friend, who, from above, 
So gently points thy way. 
a 


For ‘“ Tue Frrenp. 


A Visit to Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


We attended this meeting five years ago, and 
found about as many in attendance now as then. 
On First-day, the 30th of Ninth Month, in the 
morning, the house could not accommodate all 
who came. In the afternoon, after the house 
was filled, it was thought there were as many 
more outside of the building. Nearly all of the 
latter were not members. The meetings were, 
in good degree, quiet and solemn. Supplication 
was made at the Throne of Grace on behalf of 
the various classes present ; and the young were 
tenderly entreated to close in with the ‘visita- 
tions of Divine love manifested in their hearts. 
Some of the young men were warned against 
attending at places where there was _horse- 
racing, against card-playing, and against enter- 
ing saloons. The young women were earnestly 
advised to avoid novel- -reading and attending 
operas. 

The Meeting for Business opened at 10 o’clock 
on Second-day morning. Epistles were read 
from the five Yearly Meetings with which Ohio 
corresponds. These documents were thought to 
be unusually weighty, and their expression 
seemed very much in unison with each other. 
This was thought to be an evidence that the 
resumption of correspondence by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was a right step. 

At this and subsequent sittings, minutes were 
read for ministers from Canada, Iowa and 
Indiana, and for two companions of a Friend 
from the latter State—members of Western 
Yearly Meeting. These Friends, as well as a 
number of other strangers, received a cordial 
welcome. 

On Third-day, Barclay Stratton and Wm. L. 
Ashton were re-appointed Clerk and Assistant ; 
also, Edward Stratton and Jesse Dewees as 
messengers to the women’s meeting. The queries 
and answers were read. Some deficiencies were 
manifested, which occasioned exercise to many 
minds; and a few Friends were named to assist 
the Clerk in preparing an advisory minute to be 
included in those which are printed for the use 
of subordinate meetings. 

A Friend from Iowa informed the meeting 
that there are about 400 Indians in Tama Co., 
of that State, in a sadly neglected condition and 
greatly in need of help. ‘These Indians are the 
representatives of a portion of the Sacs and 
Foxes, who, during the Black Hawk war, be- 
longed to the tribe of that chief, but who refused 
to fight against the United States. Our Govern- 


ment afterward transferred them to a reservation 
in the Indian Territory, on the Arkansas River. 
This proving to be an unhealthy location, much 
sickness prevailed, and the greater part of their 
children died. Their number was reduced to 
300, when they decided to remove to Tama Co., 
where they purchased land to the extent of 1000 
acres. Here their number has increased. 

The Agent now in charge of these people, it 
is stated, carries on other business in Montour, 
a town seven miles distant. Once a year he 
visits the Indians to pay them their annuity. 
This man draws a salary of $700. The teacher, 
employed at $50 a month, drives over to the 
school-house, which he opens—once in two weeks 
—stays there an hour or two, and then returns 
to his business as clerk in a store. The Indians, 
not knowing when to expect him, do not send 
their children to school. The farmer, with the 
same salary, pursues a similar course, so that 
they receive no instruction in farming. In the 
summer the Indian women hoe little patches of 
land, in which they plant beans, corn, and a 
few other vegetables. These yield their principal 
sustenance during the warm weather—game 
being almost entirely extinct. In the winter 
time these poor people live mostly by begging 
among the whites. They have the reputation of 
being honest. 

The Yearly Meeting decided to appoint a 
committee to make further enquiries into the 
subject, and if way opens, take such measures 
as may conduce to their relief and help. This 
committee was authorized to receive voluntary 
contributions from Friends of an amount suf- 
ficient for the present need. This money was 
afterward raised. 

By reports on Education it appears there are 
578 children of school age—members of the 
Yearly Meeting—268 of whom attend Friends’ 
schools exe lusively ; ; a few attend family schools; 
234 attend District schools, and 46, while not 
attending school, are mostly receiving some in- 
struction. While this exhibit is not as satis- 
factory as we could desire, it is to be borne in 
mind that the scattered situation and pecuniary 
state of a number of the parents are in the way 
of the children being educated in the Society. 

The report of the Yearly Meeting Boarding 
School was interesting. The financial statement 
showed a small, but as regarded by some Friends, 
an “encouraging balance” in favor of the school. 
We were impressed with the belief that this In- 
stitution has been a blessing to the children who 
have been pupils in it. The re-gatherings of 
many of these at the times of the annual 
religious assembly are opportunities of encour- 
agement and profit, both to the young and the 
old. And there is reason to believe that many 
who look forward, when young, with anticipa- 
tions of pleasure to the social enjoyment which 
these occasions afford, with an increase of relig- 
ious feeling as they grow older, come to look 
toward them as seasons of spiritual refreshment. 

The Meeting for Worship on Fourth-day was 
well attended, and, we thought, satisfactory. 

During the sessions of the business meetings, 
visits were paid to the men’s meetings by our 
Friends, Ann Branson and Phebe George. On 
Sixth-day some reports were read, mostly of 
local interest, and were followed by the reading 
of answers to the Epistles received on Second- 
day. The minute on the state of Society was 
also read ; and the meeting concluded under a 
feeling of solemnity. E. M. 

a, 

THE kingdom is not for them that are born of 

flesh, but for those that are born of the Spirit. 
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A Caged Deer. 


There may be a lesson in the following narra- 
tive, given by a lady a few days ago, of value to 
some of our readers : 

“T was at one of New York’s summer resorts 
last week on its closing day for the season. The 


| shall find its way into the veins of the other. 
} 
, 
{ | workmen were engaged in caging quite a num- 
\ 
{ 
i 
i 


Or, yet again, the two will share together the 
substitute blood of a sacred animal. Usually, in 
such a case, a written compact is signed by each 
party and given to the other, with a stamp of 
the writer’s blood upon it as a part of the cere- 
mony of covenanting ; and this writing is care- 
fully encased in a small packet or casket, and 
guarded by its holder as his very life. It is in 
the light of such customs as this that we are to 
read of the sacred covenant entered into between 
God and his Oriental people. 

It was at the foot of Mount Sinai that Moses 
came before the people of Israel with God’s 
proffer to them of a covenant, whereby they 
should bear his name and be known as his peo- 
ple. “And he took the book of the covenant, 
and read in the audience of the people: and 
they said, All that the Lord hath spoken will 
we do, and be obedient.” Then it was that 
Moses took of the substitute blood and divided 
it into two portions, one-half to be sprinkled on 
the altar God-ward, and the other half to be 


might be reached. They lolled in their easy- 
chairs, smoking their long student pipes, and 
talking of the days of their youth and the gossip 
of the hour. The afternoon had almost passed, 
when Bunsen sprang to his feet with the remark; 
“Eureka! The flame of the lamp is fed by the 
same stuff which is burning in the sun?” They 
hurried back to the laboratory, tried a number 
of experiments, and the great discovery was 
made.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A Cheap Medicine—The Queen of Sweden is 
undergoing peculiar treatment to restore her 
nerves to a normal condition. Her doctors 
have ordered her to rise early, make her own 
bed, and dust and sweep the room. She has to 
take a walk in the garden before breakfast, 
work among the flowers afterward, and lead an 
active outdoor existence all day long. Already 
the queen has been benefited by this curious 
“cure’—the “ chambermaid treatment,” as it is 
called. The same mode of life might benefit 
many a woman in this country.—N. Y. World. 















ber of animals that had furnished interest and 
amusement to the children and grown people who 
had frequented the grounds during the summer. 
Among these animals was a most graceful and 
beautiful litttle creature—a deer—that had 
been captured in its native woods of Virginia. 
The wooden box into which it was to be put 
was placed near the door of its cage, and the 
door partly opened. One of the workmen slipped 
f a rope round the neck of the deer and gently 
i ov on the rope to draw the animal into its 
} pox. The deer, feeling the rope about its neck, 
ran frantically about its cage, dashed itself 
against the bars, threw itself down in mad 
i attempts to rid itself of the rope, and endan- 
gered life and limb in trying to free itself from 
















































‘nkled on th Aap y+ Seen yen he Quinine Habit—The Christian Advocate says 
: : a ; s c ; and Moses said : : nana ue sas 
Mi its captors. After a time it got into such a ‘Pe bl od uta cae which a ace it has known men “as dependent upon quinine 
i position that with little effort it was drawn and ee ae oe as a stimulant for intellectual effort as others 
t! one tage fe wetegnenr Sener glistening or made with you concerning all these words”—or, upon alcohol or tobacco 
l a7 ae eee ee 9 I -, |as the margin of the Revised Version has it, 
i thing did not know that its captors were its 


“While it is less injurious than some articles 
taken to overcome debility or nausea, its effects 
in some instances that have come under our 
knowledge have been disastrous. The constitu- 
tion broken down would neither respond to 
quinine or to anything else; the appetite was 
destroyed, and the person declared a dividend 
on the principal of his vital forces, and not 
upon the interest of the daily accumulation 
from food. The safest course is never to use 
medicine except in an extreme case, under the 
best advice; then a little will accomplish a 
great deal, and if the medicine be stopped the 
moment the malady for which it is given sub- 
sides, and the patient be content to recover 
slowly and build up by natural processes, he 
will have but little sickness, no medicine-made 


“upon all these conditions.” —H. Clay Trumbull 
in Sunday School Times. 
smemamniaiiisinionnsnnne 

Tue work of the Spirit of Truth within doth 
give (in some degree) a true and real testimony 
in the souls of all men and women, that there is 
a God, unto whom worship doth belong: by 
this Spirit God doth give just cause unto all 
men and women to believe in Him, (every one 
in the time of their visitation), and if they be- 
lieve not, their unbelief is their sin, which doth 
shut them out of the kingdom of God, and such 
do destroy themselves.— W. Gibson, 1678. 


oo 


Natural History, Science, &c. 
Asparagus.—Some years ago Thomas Meehan 


f very best friends. Left in its cage it would 
have perished miserably of cold during the 
coming fall and winter. In its padded box it 
| was lifted gently into a cart and borne to the 
} dock, where a steamer waited to transport it 
Hi with its companions in captivity to a warm 
i | structure, where it would be carefully taken 
ni * care of during the winter, and in the summer it 
would again be brought back to its cage at the 
H | summer resort. 
' “As I watched the agonized captive strug- 
gling to free itself from its rope, and resisting 
all attempts to remove it from the cage, I 
4 thought when the rope of circumstance—of 
H |} Providence—is thrown around my neck, and I 
hi am irresistibly drawn and forced into narrower 
t 






















and unwelcome places, I will not beat my head | called attention to the fact that the Asparagus diseases, and preserve his recuperative power to 
is a diecious plant—that is, that the staminate old age. 





strangle myself with the rope about my neck ; 
I will not resist the compelling forces that 
would make me go where I do not choose to. 
I will cheerfully, docilely, obediently, bow to 
the Divine will, trusting that He who loved me, 
and gave himself for me, does even what seems 
hard and cruel and intolerable for my good. 
AE | Were I to stay where I chose to stay, | might 
y perish miserably. Following his guidance, I 
bat shall be borne gently to the place he has pre- 





and pistillate flowers grow on different plants. 
It is stated that the experiment has been tried 
in France of making separate beds for each sex 
—one composed wholly of staminate plants, and 
the other wholly of pistillate plants—and it 
has been found that there is a remarkable 
difference in the number of sprouts sent up 
from the roots. In a given number of plants, 
the pistillate sent up 76 stalks, and the stamin- 
ate 244. 


Yellow Fever—Among the statements re- 
specting yellow fever, read in the United States 
Senate by the Senator from Florida (Wilkinson 
Call) was one from Dr. Reed of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., who favors the opinion that the disease is 
gendered by poisonous germs, which multiply 
with great rapidity in the body of the patient ; 
and who adduces some facts which seem to show 
that the vitality of these germs is destroyed by 
the gas ammonia. One of these is that the old 





against the bars that close me round; I will not 
| 
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Ve |} pared for me. I will not fear the narrow box Discovery of Spectral Analysis.—Shortly before city prison in New Orleans has not had a case 
Ht in which I must sometime lie still and cold, for} his death, the late Dr. Kirchhoff, of Berlin, | of yellow fever in the past 75 years, though not 


over the waters of death He will bear my soul 


. ae related the true story of the discovery of spectral 
B., to Paradise.” — Christian Advocate. y y P 


analysis. He and Bunsen were then professors 
at Heidelberg, and kept bachelors’ quarters in 
the well known “ Riesenstein.” Upon one of 
their daily promenades, Bunsen remarked: . 2 
“ Kirchhoff, we must discover something which the attics of the prison. , fi 
will be too simple to be true.” They returned The city gas-works has enjoyed a similar 
and went to work. But years passed by before freedom from infection. Both the employees 
the discovery was effected. Experimenting one and the families residing within reach of the 
day in his laboratory, Kirchhoff happened to | *™moniacal odor given off from the works, have 
place a burning lamp in the rays of the sun. A escaped this disease for the past 50 years. 

dark place appeared at once. Thinking it an| Dr. Reed suggests that the inhalation of am- 
“ optical illusion,” he repeated the action, only | ™Oml@ In a diluted form may prove to be both 
to find the dark ray reappear and give place to | Preventive and curative in its effects. 

the ordinary ray when the lamp was removed.| Life in the Highlands of Scotland.—A writer 
He called Bunsen. The experiment was repeated | in Chambers’s Journal gives a description of life 
many times, and always with the same result.| among the farmers in the Scottish Highlands, 
They could not explain it. Finally Bunsen | as he observed it when a young man, teaching 
proposed that they go home and “ think of other | school among the Grampian hills. The living- 
things” for a while; possibly some explanation | room of the family had no chimney proper, but 


very favorably situated in a sanitary point of 
view. This immunity from the disease is at- 
tributed to the ammoniacal smell given out 
from the dead bodies and droppings of count- 
less bats, which have long made their abodes in 


























The Lord’s Covenant with the People of Israel. 
—A “covenant” among Orientals is, and always 
has been, a sacred compact binding two parties 
in loving agreement. Oriental covenants are 
made in various forms and by various ceremonies. 
The most sacred of all forms of covenanting in 
the East is by two persons commingling their 
own blood, by its drinking or by its inter-trans- 
fusing, in order that they may come into a com- 
munion of very life. Two persons who wish to 
become as one in a loving blood-friendship, will 
open each a vein in his own arm, and allow the 
blood to flow into a common vessel, from which 
both parties will drink of the commingled blood. 
Or, again, each person will open a vein in one 
of his hands, and the bleeding hands will be 
clasped together so that the blood from the one 
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a raised flat stove at one end, in which on winter 
evenings a fire of wood and peat was built; the 
smoke from it escaping through a great open 
wooden funnel. In this room the family spent 
the evening employed in work of various kinds, 
the light for which came from splinters of pine 
roots full of resin, collected and dried for this 
purpose. A sort of griddle was placed at a 
convenient height, on which several of these 
splinters were placed crosswise, and lighted. 

The conversation often turned on the wild 
legends of ghosts and fairies, which the Scottish 
peasantry had handed down from father to son, 
and which sometimes were of a kind to frighten 
people of weak nerves. One incident connected 
with these stories he relates as follows :— 

“T remember how, one very dark night, after 
hearing a ghost recital at a house three miles 
from my lodging, a feeling of fear and great 
uneasiness seized me on the way homewards. 
Two miles of the road ran through the Black 
Wood, and it was black that night. Suddenly I 
recollected that I had to pass a spot where, a 
few years before, a peddler had been found dead, 


“The tenderness of spirit and solemnity that cov- 
ered many of these gave ground for hope that many 
of these dear young people will so submit to the 
preparing hand of God, as to come up and fill the 
ranks in righteousness of those who are being called 
away in this Yearly Meeting.” 

At the Yearly Meeting, “there were present 
several dear Friends from various places, who be- 
longed to the larger bodies, who are greatly tried in 
spirit by the downward drift of these bodies, who 
came to Western Yearly Meeting, apparently to see 
for themselves if there was still a place where the 
true Friend could ‘ worship the God of his fathers’ 
in accordance with our ancient principles.” 

The consideration of the state of Society was a 
time of “solid counsel and spiritual refreshing. 
Many Friends were enabled to speak to the needs 
of the body with words of encouragement to faith- 
fulness in all the duties of our Christian profession. 

“The public meetings on First-day were largely 
attended ; many were unable to get into the house. 
The good order, quietness, and solemnity of the 
meetings, and the sense of the Divine blessing that 
many felt, all joined to make it a day of comfort 
and rejoicing to those on whom the weight and 
burden of the responsibilities of the Society rest. 

“The business of the Yearly Meeting on Third- 


day was the reading and consideration of the reports 
of its committees on Education, Temperance, Re- 
ligious Labor, and Books and Tracts, and the read- 
ing of the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
The Meeting for Sufferings is preparing an address, 
deploring the growth of the military spirit in our 
bheteved country; and the Yearly Meeting directed 
its attention to the subject of preparing an address 
on the present condition of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

“A public meeting for worship was held on 
Fourth-day, after which the Epistles to other Yearly 
Meetings were read and approved. The meeting 
then adjourned to meet at Sugar Grove, next year. 

“The expression of Friends, after the adjourn- 
ment, was a unit that it had been a favored Yearly 
Meeting. Many went to their homes refreshed, and 
encouraged to hopefulness, feeling that the Lord in 
his goodness had again remembered them in mercy.” 
—Condensed from Western Friend. 


sitting against a tree. He was buried on the 
spot. What if I should see the peddler beside 
that tree, enveloped in phosphorescent light! I 
knew I was nearing the place. My eyes were 
straining through the darkness; the sound of my 
own footsteps alarmed me, and great beads of 
perspiration were trickling over me. Suddenly 
I heard the patter of feet approaching; but I 
could see nothing. For a moment I stood listen- 
ing—hesitating. Instantly there was a gentle 
touch of something cold and moist on the back 
of my hand. I ran on like a mad creature. 
The Thing kept pace with me; I could hear it 
in close pursuit. I rushed along at a great pace. 
In the midst of my terror, | remembered that 
we kept a tame fallow-deer at the house, which 
knew me and followed me like a dog. The 
animal might have got loose. I stopped sud- 
















denly, and in excited tones, jerked out, ‘ Flora.’ 
She answered by rubbing her cold moist nose 
against my hand. It took me some time to still 
the tumultuous beating of my heart ; and then 
I laughed at the idea of being frightened by the 
touch of a fallow-deer’s nose.” 


ey 


Items. 


Western Yearly Meeting (Larger Body.) —This 
meeting convened at Plainfield, Indiana, and com- 
menced its sessions on the 13th of Ninth Month. 

The statistical report showed the number of 
members to be 13,153—an increase of 247 during 
the year. 

The report on Earlham College showed an ex- 
penditure of near $80,000 on the buildings, of which 


about $25,000 are yet to be paid. The number of 


pupils had been 201. The College is under the joint 
care of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings. 

The following minute was adopted in reference 
to the Richmond Declaration of Faith :—“ The 
Declaration of Faith was then read, and after a full 
expression, the meeting united in accepting and 
approving it, as a statement of the faith of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and not as a compulsory creed.” 

A committee was appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of holding future conferences of delegates from 
the different Yearly Meetings. 

As an illustration of the character of the devo- 
tional meetings, it may be mentioned that at the 
last one held during the Yearly Meeting 110 testi- 
monies were given in 25 minutes. 

Western Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body.)—This 


mecting convened at Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, 
Indiana, on the 7th of Ninth Month. 


On the afternoon of the 11th, a Youths’ Meeting 
was held, by appointment of the Yearly Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders, at which many were present. 


Month. 
Committees of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
the Western Quarterly Meeting. 
case with many similar meetings recently held in 


the line of exhortation and encouragement to vari- 
ous classes present, to yield to the visitations of 


to the people of that neighborhood. 
evidences of such extension of the Lord’s mercy 


of the Society of Friends) which had been paid 





Public Meeting at Parkerville—A meeting for the 


ea of the neighborhood generally was held in 


riends’ meeting-house at Parkerville, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the afternoon of First-day, the 7th of Tenth 
It was appointed by the joint action of 


As has been the 


various parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the 


solemnity and good feeling which prevailed gave 
cause to believe that the Divine blessing attended 
this effort to promote the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in the earth. 


Much of the vocal service of the meeting was in 


Divine Grace which it was believed were extended 
As one of the 


and favor, reference was made to a recent visit to 
many of the families in that vicinity (not members 


under religious concern. 

The long-continued mercy of our Father in 
Heaven is shown by the parable of the shepherd 
leaving his nivety and nine sheep, and going into 
the wilderness to seek one that was lost. Any poor 
soul present, that had passed through youth and 
middle age, without entering the fold of Christ, and 
now, in advanced years, was still wandering as in 
the wilderness of this world, was tenderly entreated 
to listen to the voice of the Good Shepherd, who 
was calling unto them to repent, and turn to Him, 
and find safety and rest under his protecting care. 

The attention of those present who made pro- 
fession of the Truth, was called to the responsibility 
which rested upon them, in all things to adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, so that they might be 
as lights in the world, and not prove stumbling- 
blocks to others, whose minds had been awakened 
to the consideration of heavenly things ; but that, 










by their godly lives they might hold out the invi- 
tation to such visited ones, “Come with us, and we 


will do thee good; for the Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel.” 


The meeting was well attended, and was a com- 
forting and satisfactory opportunity. At its close, 
there were handed to such as desired, brief treatises 
showing some of the spiritual doctrines held by the 
Society of Friends. 

conbutegipneasligipaistamaemennts 

PARENTs and teachers cannot be too watchful, 
lest the children whom they are instructing fuil 
to understand words in their lessons which seem 
unmistakably intelligible. It will never do to 
take it for granted that a child knows the mean- 
ing of the simplest words and phrases. The only 
safe way is to make sure of the truth by frequent 
and familiar questioning, in order to have the 
child give his own understanding of the words 
which are in the lesson itself, or which are in the 
instructor’s interpretation of the lesson. In a 
recent lesson it is said that Jesus walked by the 
sea, that He saw men fishing, that He promised 
to make those who followed Him fishers of men, 
that He taught and preached and healed; and 
that people who were taken with divers diseases 
were brought to Him to be healed. A father 
was studying this lesson with his children, ask- 
ing questions of his bright boys, he received 
prompt answers in the language of the Bible 


They seemed to understand the lesson facts fully. 


“What is meant by divers diseases?” he asked 
of his eldest boy. Promptly the answer came, 


“The sickness of men who dive down to the 


bottom of the sea.” 
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The Australian Friend, for Seventh Month, 
contains the following Editorial paragraph :— 


“ Some months ago a letter reached the Editor 
from a Friend in Philadelphia, asking to be sup- 
plied with copies of this paper, which were duly 
forwarded. Since then we have received a quan- 
tity of pamphlets published by the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends of that city, and it appears 
that similar packets have been forwarded to 
Friends throughout the colonies, whose names 
and addresses our distant brethren have obtained 
from these columns. We cannot but reciprocate 
the kind feeling that has prompted this mani- 
festation of brotherly interest, and perhaps we 
may also accept it as a lesson in the prompt re- 
cognition of opportunities. Have there not been 
many occasions when Australasian Meetings, if 
equally on the alert, might have been able use- 
fully to bring our Society’s principles under the 
notice of others ?” 


The tracts which were sent, as above men- 
tioned, were accompanied with a catalogue of 
the Friends’ books published by the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Philadelphia Meeting, so that their 
recipients might know where such books of the 
kind as they were in want of could be procured. 
This explains the reference to said catalogue con- 
tained in the following extracts from a letter in 
reply, received from a Friend in Hobart, Tas- 
mania; which has been kindly placed at our 
disposal by the Friend to whom it was sent. As 
most of our readers have probably little knowl- 
edge of Australian Friends, it has been thought 


that these brief notices of them would be accept- 
able. 





“Seventh Mo. 7th, 1888. 

“Dear Friend,—My father has duly received 
thy letter of Fourth Mo. 4th, 1888, accompanied 
by a parcel of tracts, for which we are much 
obliged. 

“We are pleased to have your interest in 
us thus practically manifested, and trust that 
Friends everywhere will more and more grow 
into a united brotherhood. At present the time 
seems far distant. Even here, though nominally 
of the same household of faith, the various meet- 
ings include members holding views apparently 
as opposite as can exist in one religious body. 

“ Nevertheless there is a certain harmony of 
feeling which I trust may continue; but it is 
manifest that this will not be strengthened by 
any lowering of the standard, on the part of 
those who deem it their duty to uphold the 
standard of truth once delivered unto the saints. 

“ There is truly a great need of patience every- 
where, so that the faith may be held in a pure 
conscience—in meekness instructing those who 
oppose themselves ; without this, as we all know, 
there is a great danger of religion degenerating 
into party warfare.” 


The remark of the Australian editor, that the 
action of the Friend who sent the tracts, may be 
accepted “as a lesson iu the prompt recognition 
of opportunities’—may be usefully heeded by 
many of us on this side of the ocean. He who 
is earnestly desirous of performing his measure 
of service for his Divine Master, will watch for 
the openings for labor which come from the Lord 
of the vineyard. 


We suppose our readers generally will feel an 
emotion of righteous indignation in reading the 
following statements published by The Voice of 
New York :— 


“A few days ago the daily papers of this city 
contained an account of a Jewish picnic which 
was largely attended by young and old. When 
they embarked on the steamer to return home, 
it was found that all the tanks of drinking water 
had been salted, and it was impossible for even 
the little children to get anything but liquor and 
beer to drink. There was, of course, a great 
deal of suffering, and a number were taken seri- 
ously sick. Investigation disclosed that the bar- 
tender had been seen salting the water-tanks in 
order to increase the sales of his beverages. A 
short time ago, in Brooklyn, a bartender was 
found pouring the refuse from beer-kegs on the 
side-walk, and confidentially explained to some 
one asking him for his reason, that the odors of 
the beer were in this way more likely to reach 
men who had sworn off, and arouse their appe- 
tites. Some time since we reported the case in 
Baltimore of a liquor-dealer who made a speci- 
alty of candies filled with sweetened bandy, 
wine, &c., which he sold near a school-house. 
Another dealer was in the habit of fixing up 
little lunches for the school-children and selling 
them very cheaply for the purpose of getting the 
children in the habit of coming to his place. We 
have exposed a certain ‘tonic, manufactured by 
a large brewing establishment in the Northwest, 
which is nothing more than a beer, but which is 
advertised all over the country as a medicine 
highly recommended for invalid women and for 
children, and thousands have probably taken it 
in ignorance of its qualities.” 


He who, for the sake of his own pecuniary 
gain, deliberately tempts others into indulgences 
which may lead to their ruin, has need to seri- 
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ously reflect on the warning given by our Saviour 
to those who cause others to offend. 

But this warning, we believe, may profitably 
arrest the attention of some, who could not be 
tempted to arly such gross acts as are above re- 
lated. All exercise some influence over others. 
And this influence in the long run will be for 
good or evil, according as the Spirit of Christ or 
the spirit of the world bears sway within us. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can an evil tree bear good fruit. By their fruits 
they are to be known. When we reflect that 
our lives will necessarily tend to promote the 
well-being of our fellow men; or will have an 
influence to draw them down to the chambers of 
death; what an added motive for submission to 
the operations of Divine grace is given to those 
who desire the welfare of mankind. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—It is believed that Congress will 

adjourn in a short time. There has rarely been a 
quorum present in either House for several weeks 
past. 
?; The General Land Office, on the 13th instant, re- 
ceived information of the conviction of Charles E. 
Beach for subordination of perjury in connection with 
the entry of a large body of redwood timber land in 
California, consisting of 57,000 acres, bearing timber 
of the estimated value of $11,000,000. A syndicate, 
composed chiefly of foreign capitalists, was organized, 
it is said, for the purpose of securing title to this valu- 
able tract from the Government, and the attempt was 
made to do so by means of fraudulent entries. About 
three hundred and sixty such entries were made, em- 
bracing about one hundred and sixty acres each. Of 
these entries many have been held for cancellation, 
and steps are being taken to secure forfeiture to the 
Government in the other cases 

Mung Koon, a Chinese merchant in Montreal, was 
prevented from visiting New York on business last 
week by the Chinese Exclusion Act. He applied to the 
United States customs officers in Montreal, and was 
told that the act covered his case. He is a naturalized 
British citizen, and expresses his intention of testing 
the matter in the courts. 

Judge Sawyer, in the U. S. Cireuit Court at San 
Francisco, on the 15th instant, in two cases under the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, decided that the act is consti- 
tutional, and that it applies to Chinese now in port, on 
shipboard on the way from China, and to those still in 
China. Counsel for the Chinese gave notice that they 
would appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The National Line steamer Queen, which arrived at 
New York on the 10th instant, from England, collided 
with the French fishing schooner Madeline, early on 
the morning of the 5th, during a fog, off the Banks of 
Newfoundland. The Madeline was cut in two and sank 
immediately. The captain, first and second mates and 
steward of the fishing schooner were rescued after they 
had been in the water nearly an hour, but the rest of 
the crew, numbering twenty-one, were lost. 

For the week ending Tenth Mo. 15th, there were 338 
new cases of yellow fever at Jacksonville, Fla., and 21 
deaths. The total number of cases to the 15th, was 
3569, and 316 deaths. 

On the 10th instant, a special train on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, carrying a Wilkesbarre delegation 
back from a temperance celebration in Hazleton, was 
wrecked at Mud Run. One section of the train ran 
into another, and more than sixty persons were either 
killed or mortally injured. 

The State Board of Labor Statistics in Tllinois has 
collected information on the subject of mortgages in 
that State. They will show the status of the mortgage 
records for three periods—1877, 1880 and 1887. The 
total on lands, lots and chattels is now about $402,- 
000,000. Of this amount $142,000,000 is in farm mort- 
gages. It has been found impossible to ascertain ac- 
curately what proportion of these instruments is owned 
by non-residents, but, so far as the records,show, the 
non-resident holdings are less than $37,000,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 333, which 
is 1] less than in the preceeding week, and 3 less than 
in the corresponding period last year. Of the forego- 
ing 163 were males and 170 females: 42 died of con- 
sumption ; 37 of pneumonia; 20 of marasmus; 19 of 
diseases of the heart ; 17 of typhoid fever; 15 of apo- 
plexy ; 15 of inanition ; 12 of old age, and 11 of croup. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, 128 ; currency 6’g 
121 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 10 5-16c. per pound 
for middling uplands, 

Feed was steady under moderate supplies, but de- 
mand was light. Quotations: Winter bran, choice and 
fancy, $17 a $17.50; do. do., fair to good, $16.50 a 
$16.75 ; spring bran, as to quality, $16 a $16.50 ; white 
middlings, $19 a $21; red middlings, $18 a $19. 

Flour and Meal.—Sales of 300 barrels Ohio, straight, 
at $6 ; 125 barrels winter patent, at $6.50 ; and 250 bar- 
rels Minnesota patent, at $7.75. 

Grain.— Wheat No. 2 red, $1.10 a $1.10}. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, 52} a 53 cts. 
Oats, No. 2 white, 33 a 34} cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 2 a 3 cts.; lambs, 3} a 
} cts, 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos, 9 cts; Westerns, 8} a 83 cts.; 
State, 8 a 8} cts. 

Foreicn.—Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Leeds on 
the 10th instant, favored the appointment of a non- 
political Foreign Secretary, who should speak with 
the united voice of the English people, without dis- 
tinction of party. He said that England’s colonial 
policy was becoming more and more involved with her 
foreign policy, and that if she wishes to retain her colo- 
nies she must admit them to a larger share in pro- 
moting the influence of England in foreign affairs. 

Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, speaking at a recent 
temperance alliance meeting in London, promised 
Liberal support of a local option measure. 

The past summer was the wettest that England has 
experienced since 1879, and the coolest since 1860. In 
most parts of the country the sun did not shine more 
than an average of four to four and a half hours per 
day. In Scotland the daily average was about five 
hours. 

The work of forming stations on the Skibbereen 
coast, Ireland, for the cure of mackerel and their ex- 
portation to America, is flourishing. The fishing boats 
are at present earning an average of $350 a night. 

London, Tenth Mo. 9th.—At a meeting of the Corn 
Millers’ Association, at Leeds, to-day, the price of 
flour was advanced 1s. 6d. per 18 stone, making a rise 
of 8s. 6d. within eight weeks. The enhanced values 
of American and the poor quality of English wheats 
caused the advance. 

The report is confirmed that cholera prevails in the 
Philippine Islands. 

According to Johann Faber, the famous manufac- 
turer of Nuremburg, the people of the United States 
use, in round numbers, about a hundred million lead 
pencils every year. 

Dr. Morel Mackenzie has published a history of the 
malady which caused the death of Emperor Frederick 
of Germany. He reflects severely on the professional 
reputation of the German physicians who were con- 
nected with the case. Forty thousand copies of the 
book have been seized by the police of Leipsic, and 
the police of Berlin are seizing all copies wherever 
found. His work has been printed in the New York 
Sun, and extracts from it in the New York Herald. 

A despatch from Ottawa, Ontario, says that T. C. 
Keefer, President of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, has received a cable from London announc- 
ing that a contract for the construction of a ship rail- 
way from the Bay of Fundy to Baie Verte, Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, has been finally settled, and that Ketchum, 
the indefatigable promoter of the scheme, sailed last 
week for Canada, in the Etruria. The works will pro- 
bably cost $5,000,000. 

Colonel J. T. Child, our Minister to Siam, was in St. 
Louis on the 14th instant, on his way from Bangkok 
to Washington. He says the commerce with America 
has increased wonderfully within the last few years. 
“ All the petroleum used in Siam comes from America, 
the country is supplied with flour from San Francisco, 
much American machinery is used, and a great quan- 
tity of cotton and woollen fabrics bought. American 
goods are liked better than any others, as is proved by 
the fact that German and English manufacturers coun- 
terfeit our trade marks.” 


NOTICES. 

Tue Socrety ror Home Cunture has begun its 
work for the term of 1888-89. Application for mem- 
bership or circulars may be made to 

Mary P. ELxrinton, Secretary, 
325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





